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ABSTRACT 



The political socialization of youth in the Soviet Union was recognized by the early 
Bolsheviks as critical to the future of the new socialist society. Their efforts included plans 
for Unified Libor Schools and compulsory education to develop a literate and politically- 
aware proletarian force to continue the communist struggle. Later schools and political 
socialization became a matter of strict Communist Party control from the smallest Octobrist 
unit to the Young Pioneer zarnitsa camps to the university Komsomol organizations. 
Despite the vast resources dedicated to vospitanie and Basic Military Training for youth, 
these socialization efforts were remarkably unsuccessful in producing the New Soviet Man. 
This lack of success in political socialization was clearly demonstrated by numerous factors, 
among them the many youth resisting the draft prior to the break up of the Soviet Union, 
the speed of that break up, the emerging ties to the capitalist west, and the lack of faith in 
the economy. This does not mean that 70 years of life in a communist society did not 
socialize the youth to some extent. This research suggests that they were more affected by 
the lack of information about non-communist topics, such as a market economy and 
democracy, than they were by political socialization from the state. 
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Executive Summary 

For most Americans, the mere mention of political socialization in the Soviet 
Union has long evoked images of Young Pioneers laying flowers at Lenin's mausoleum 
or Pravda headlines about the evils of the capitalist west. However, the truth behind 
these rituals went much, much deeper. From their cradles, Soviet children were 
subjected to systematic efforts in political socialization by the state. It is impossible to 
describe the many different indoctrination efforts that were at work in the Soviet Union. 
There were probably as many indoctrination techniques as there were people in the 
Communist Party. Differences were based on resources and priorities, and thus the 
"universal" program fell far short of its billing. However, political socialization was 
definitely a priority at some level. For instance, some type of preinduction training and 
military-patriotic education certainly were part of everyone's life. However, the success 
of the program is questionable. Obviously, they did not develop Soviet patriotism and 
a desire to defend the socialist motherland in all young people. The eruption of 
independence-seeking nations throughout the ex-Soviet republics indicates that they did 
not achieve internationalism. Apparently, they did not even achieve enough success for 
these issues to overcome the economic and social realities of life in recent times. 

Why this lack of success in vospitanie, or the proper upbringing of youth? There 
are undoubtedly as many reasons as there are people involved. Reports from the 
paramilitary DOSAAF organizations (Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the Army, 
Air Force, and Fleet) show that interest in military training has dropped considerably. 
While the numbers of participants often look good on paper, it was usually the same 
youth who participated in everything, not all youth participating in at least something. 
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The youth groups fnced similar problems. While children eagerly joined the Octobrists, 
interest dropped off drastically for the Komsomol. There was apparently a cut-off point 
about the age of fifteen, after which the majority of youth were no longer swayed by the 
youth groups. 

Another factor was the idealism of the youth. Unfortunately for the Communists, 
they were soon disillusioned. They became aware of the hypocrisy of adult society, and 
the existence of a facade that was very different from reality. This contradiction, and the 
hypocrisy with which the authorities faced it, soon undermined and repudiated years 
of vospitanie . 

Glasnost had a significant effect as well. As society became more open about life 
in general, and about abuses in the Communist Party in particular, the propaganda had 
increasingly less effect. A similar circumstance was seen with World War II, when the 
soldiers exposed to the West saw life under capitalism to be different from the way the 
Communist Party described it. With glasnost, the Soviet public was less and less 
dependent on government news sources and added the possibility of the widespread 
exchange of information among Soviets without the effect of government censorship. 
The more this happened, the more people began to blame the communist system for 
breeding corruption, in addition to the corrupt officials with whom they had to deal. 
After years of tolerating small lies, people were openly disillusioned with their 
government and the Communist Party. 

This does not mean, however, that the years of growing up under communism 
did not socialize the people. The inertia there is tremendous. A country the size of 
Russia will take years, possible even generations, to complete the change to democracy. 
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and their communist upbringing can only make this more difficult. However, this 
research suggests that this background affected the Soviets more by denying them other 
information than by convincing them that the communists' information was correct. The 
complete lack of knowledge on market economies, private enterprise, and democratic 
procedures is a major limiting factor that will affect these people for years to come. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



For most Americans, the mere mention of political socialization in the Soviet 
Union has long evoked images of Young Pioneers laying flowers at Lenin's 
mausoleum, or Pravda headlines about the evils of the capitalist west. However, 
the truth behind these rituals goes much, much deeper. From their cradles, Soviet 
children were subjected to systematic efforts in political socialization by the state. 
That this socialization effort failed to prevent opposition to the coup, or the 
breakup of the Soviet Union, must have stunned die-hard Communists the world 
over. Now that the Soviet Union has disbanded and the Communist struggle has 
been formally dropped, what impact will years of this socialization have on 
Russia? This paper will investigate the socialization process involved, the extent 
of its acceptance, and the possible effect it will have on future Russian relations 
with western nations. 

When the Soviet Union began, the Communists were embroiled in World 
War I, followed by several years of a civil war which threatened not only the 
success of the revolution but the very existence of the Soviet state. The 
Communists of the time realized that the proletariat as a political force did not 
yet exist. Creating such a class became one of their main goals, and was seen as 
necessary to achieve world communism. They quickly took over what schools 
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then existed, directing them to produce "the new Soviet man". Debate on the way 
to accomplish this continued for several years, finally solidifying under Stalin. 

This paper will focus on the system under which today's Russian work force 
and voting population grew up. This was a rigorous system that dictated their 
training and education from the time they first went to preschool or kindergarten. 
While the Soviets recognized that there were limits to what such young children 
could learn, they put a definite emphasis on building the foundations for later 
learning. The children's experiences here ranged from learning how to get along 
with others to singing songs of Lenin and the Red Army. 

At age seven, the Soviet child joined the school system as a first-grader. 
Political socialization at this stage was more overt and prevalent in the classroom. 
It permeated all subjects, in addition to courses dedicated totally to political 
topics. Also, all students were given an introduction to military training as part 
of their school curriculum. 

The last major element of political socialization in the Soviet Union that will 
be discussed here is the Communist youth groups. Ranging from the Little 
Octobrists in elementary school to Young Pioneers to the Komsomol, youth 
groups for years were the only source of extracurricular activities. This was a 
powerful motivator for many, who joined simply to take part in summer camps 
and sports. 

The final part of this paper is an examination of the success or failure of 
their efforts in the area of political socialization. The issue of success or failure 
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will be analyzed by comparing recent events with their own definition of proper 
upbringing of vouth, or vospitanie . In many ways, the results fell far short of the 
desired ones, especially considering the amount of resources dedicated to this 
effort. However, some areas have achieved a significant effect that will last long 
after the Soviet Union itself. 
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II. THE BEGINNINGS 



A. THE BASIS FOR VOSPITANIE 

When the Soviet Union began, more than seventy years ago, the Russian 
Empire was engrossed in a World War. This inauspicious beginning was 
followed by several years of a civil war, threatening the success of the revolution 
and the very existence of the Soviet state, and leading those in charge to the 
conclusion that they must always be ready to fight. As the "vanguard of the 
proletariat", the Communist Party immediately saw that they would have to lead 
the people if they were to achieve communism, controlling society along the 
desired course of history. The proletarian class, according to Karl Marx, was 
supposed to accomplish the revolution, not be a product of it. Lenin, however, 
saw the proletariat as crucial to the Soviet system even after the revolution. An 
active proletariat was the only way he saw to accomplish the world revolution. 
Russia, however, had but the merest vestige of a proletarian class. The vast 
majority of the population consisted of illiterate peasants, the 'Dark People'. Only 
about 35 percent of the population was literate, and that was defined as being 
able to write one's own name -- hardly adequate for political activity! 1 An 
immediate challenge for the new regime was to develop a working class and 

’Joseph I. Zajda, Education in the USSR (New York: Pergamon Press, 1980), 

11 . 
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transform the 'Dark People' into a proletarian force. This required a mass literacy 
effort and a universal school system which would instill communist values. 
Lenin has been credited with saying "Give us the child for eight years and it will 
be a Bolshevik forever." 2 Education and political socialization were seen as the 
keys to transforming the peasantry into socialist citizens. With this in mind, the 
Communist Party immediately set about transforming the mass of the population 
into the "new Soviet man". 

Lenin recognized that the peasantry was thoroughly entrenched in such 
"bourgeois" values as religion and the ownership of private property. While he 
used this knowledge to his advantage during the civil war with slogans for peace, 
land, and bread, he did not give up on communist ideals. Once in power, he was 
more concerned about maintaining the Bolshevik's position and achieving a 
communist society. These were long-term goals, and their success was dependent 
on future generations. That Lenin was aware of this was made clear in his speech 
at the Third All-Russian Congress of the Russian Young Communist League: 

Only be radically remolding the teaching, organization, and training of the 

youth shall we be able to ensure that the results of the efforts of the younger 



2 100 Things You Should Know About Communism, prepared for the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, U.S. House of Representatives, 46-48, 
(1951), House Document 82-136, quoted in Respectfully Quoted: A Dictionary of 
Quotations Requested for the Congressional Research Service, ed. Suzy Platt 
(Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1989), 42. Lenin was, however, hardly 
the first to come up with this concept, and this quotation can be found in several 
versions from several other sources. 
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generation will be the creation of a society that will be unlike the old 
society, i.e., a Communist society. 3 

Immediately after the revolution, the Soviet education system was organized to 
accomplish this task. Attention was focussed on the concept of the "new Soviet 
Man," who would be capable of building socialism, forcibly if necessary. The goal 
of the Soviet education and youth group system was to create this new Soviet 
man. This enormous undertaking was to be accomplished through vospitanie . 
While not directly translatable, this usually entails "moral education and 
upbringing" or "character training and the development of personality." 4 
Through the years, this goal developed into specific objectives for the education 
and youth group systems. They were generally broken out into eleven 
components of vospitanie : 

1. Socio-political awareness (to make citizens politically active and literate) 

2. Morality and ethics 

3. Patriotism and internationalism (to encourage love of the socialist 
motherland and worldwide proletarian solidarity) 

4. Military-patriotic education (to develop the desire to defend the 
motherland) 



3 Ken Geiger, "Winning Over the Youth," in Soviet Society: A Book of 
Readings, ed. Alex Inkeles and Kent Geiger, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1961), 546, reprinted from Lenin: Selected Works, II, (Moscow, 1947), 661. 

4 James Muckle, "The New Soviet Child: Moral Education in Soviet Schools," 
in The Making of the Soviet Citizen, ed. George Avis (New York: Croom Helm, 
1987), 2. 
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5. Labor education and professional orientation 

6. Mental development and the raising of general culture 

7. Atheism 

8. Knowledge of the law and obligations of citizens 

9. Economic education 

10. Aesthetic education 

11. Physical education 1 

While many of these elements seem benign, it is important to look behind them 
to their content to realize the true extent of the socialization intended. 

B. THE EARLY YEARS: UNIFIED LABOR SCHOOLS 

Since political socialization was so important to the Soviet system, it is not 

very surprising that a tremendous effort was dedicated to vospitanie in the 

education system right from the start. The early propositions for the Soviet 

school were highly ideological, and quite impractical. The first, appearing during 

the civil war period, was the Unified Labor School, which would provide 

nine years of polytechnical education as well as shoes, clothing, hot 
breakfasts, medical care, and academic materials free of charge to all 
children regardless of gender or social origin; little or no homework; no 
standard textbooks, promotion, or graduation examinations or grades; 
socially useful exercises as part of the standard curriculum; the study and 



s Muckle, 2. 
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practice of labor; and self-government for each school in which the public, 
parents, and pupils would play a vital role. 6 

This plan for Soviet education, however, was economically impossible throughout 

the entire Soviet period. The early Bolsheviks had no chance to implement the 

Unified Labor School on a broad scale. 

Impervious to the demands of political or fiscal reality, the Commissariat of 
Enlightenment, responsible for the communist education of youth, next proceeded 
to develop a curriculum for this school: the complex method. This involved 
focussing on a series of themes relating to nature, labor, and society, all highly 
susceptible to political propaganda, rather than specific subjects like reading and 
writing. This method was largely unsuccessful because both the parents and 
teachers did not like it, and claimed their children were "going to school but not 
learning." This period illustrated the conflicting goals of parents and the regime 
for education, as well as the relative freedom of the day. The conflict was even 
more pronounced in the countryside, where peasants regarded the complex 
themes as "Bolshevik mumbo-jumbo." 7 

C. STALIN S REFORMS 

By the late 1920' s, the Communists had come to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to adjust their methods. Clearly the complex method was not 

6 Larry E. Holmes, "Soviet Schools: Policy Pursues Practice, 1921-1928," Slavic 
Review 48, No. 2 (Summer 1989), 235. 

7 Holmes, 236-241. 
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